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L'evolution de Vespace et du temps. P. Langevin. Rev. de Met., XIX, 4, 

PP- 455-466. 

Recent developments in the electromagnetic theory make it necessary for 
us to revise our ideas of space and time, and in so doing show very clearly 
that these ideas are not a priori. Our present ideas of space and time are 
based on the 'law of relativity,' which states that the form of relations between 
physical phenomena remains the same whatever the position of the observer. 
This law holds for our present mechanics. Now when we consider the re- 
lations under the electromagnetic theory we find that the law of relativity 
still holds, but the form of the relations is very different from that under the 
ordinary mechanical theory. Here we see the entrance of a new conception 
of space and time, in accord with the newer theory and with the impossibility 
of instantaneous action at a distance. In our earlier conceptions it was 
possible to conceive of the alterations of apparent space relations in accord 
with the changing position of the observer; but the time relation remained 
the same, it had no absolute sense. But under the newer conception, space 
and time are put on one plane, and we can see the events under inverted relations 
of time as well as of space; though the relations are now reciprocal and more 
complicated than before. We have two categories of relation between pairs 
of events; first, when the distance in space of two events is greater than the 
distance covered by light in the interval of time between them, a properly 
placed observer will see them as coincident in time, or either may precede the 
other; but the space relation can not become annuled though it changes and 
passes to a minimum at the point where the time relation is annuled. Second, 
when the distance in space is less than the distance travelled by light in the 
interval of time, the events can become coincident in space but not in time: 
and the time interval passes to a minimum for that system where the spatial 
relation is annuled. Now it is evident that for the first of these categories 
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there can be no causal relation between the events, in any sense in which we 
would mean the expression now, since we can overturn the relations of suc- 
cession; but we can still state a relation between the events of the second pair. 

F. R. Prout. 

Die Kosmogonie Emanuel Swedenborgs und die Kantsche und Laplacesche 
Theorie. Hans Hoppe. Ar. f. G. Ph., XVIII, I, pp. 53-68. 
In the first volume of Swedenborg's Principia rerum naturalium sive no- 
vorum testaminum phaenomena mundi elementaris philosophice expMcandi, there 
appears a cosmogony which anticipates in many particulars that of Kant and 
Wright, while the third volume contains theories strikingly like those of La- 
place. Swedenborg bases his cosmology on a sort of monadology in which 
all things are traced to the unlimited. Aiming to derive his primal being 
from a purely conceptual source, Swedenborg holds that the immediate 
product of the infinite is the mathematical point, non-extended, indivisible, 
and endowed with conscious potency. The motion of the point, at first 
spiral in character, leaves its original plane, and the resulting conical motion 
generates physical body. Influenced, like Gilbert and Kepler, by observation 
of the behavior of magnetized metallic particles, Swedenborg applies the theory 
of spiral motion to the inclination of the ecliptic, to the motion of the solar 
and planetary bodies and to the motion of the Milky Way itself. The mechan- 
ical influence of one body upon another is regarded as mediated through the 
ether. The work of Wright, which Kant only knew from a book-review, 
resembles that of Swedenborg in many important points. Kant's Himmels- 
theorie, though differing in certain ways from the cosmogony of Swedenborg, 
resembles it in all the more essential points. Most of the features, general 
and special, of the nebular theory of Laplace, are anticipated by Swedenborg. 

J. R. Tuttle. 

The Method of Metaphysics and the Categories. S. Alexander. Mind, 
81, pp. 1-20. 

The fundamental fact of experience is the compresence of the apprehending 
act and the apprehended object. The mind is lived through or enjoyed, while 
its objects are merely contemplated. Mind is thus but one thing among 
many things. Admission of the above means that we must exclude from the 
method of metaphysics all forms of idealism which contend that things depend 
for their reality upon mind. We must also exclude the principle that mind is 
co-extensive with all things, or even with all life. Metaphysics is an attempt 
to describe the ultimate nature of existence and the pervading characters of 
things. We come to understand things through our experience of mind; 
mind, conversely, through our experience of things. Certain physical and 
chemical processes live. Certain living bodies have minds, apprehend, or 
enjoy. Thus a conscious organism lives on three levels of existence. Sensible 
quality is specific to material existence, life to living processes, consciousness 
to mental processes, but certain characters obtain on all three levels. These 
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are the categories, such as causality, time-character, spatiality, etc. We may 
understand the nature of causality and the other categories as they are for 
external things, by observing them in immediate enjoyment. On the above 
view, the categories are not, as for Kant, the non-empirical elements contrib- 
uted by the subject to experienced objects. They are not, as Spencer holds, 
the result of an accumulation of experience which does not originally contain 
them. Neither are they to be explained by James' doctrine that they are 
variations in cerebral tendencies. The categories are, rather, the characters 
which are carried up from material existence into mental existence and are 
present there in enjoyment. 

J. R. Tuttle. 

Les consequences et les applications de la psychologie. R. Meunier. Rev. 

Ph., XXXVII, 1, pp. 44-67. 

The position of psychology among the sciences is unique in that it has the 
ability to oppose its conclusions to those of any other science, as dealing with 
the general laws of intelligence that condition those other sciences in their 
methods and results. Hence psychology has consequences upon (1) logic. 
It explains the forms of mental activity involved in the principles of con- 
tradiction and of identity, and by the aid of pathological psychology we can 
come to build up a science of pathological logic. Theoretical ethics (2) re- 
ceives influences from psychology. All the great moral ideals correspond to 
certain important tendencies of our emotional life and, as a result, we can 
explain them by psychology. This method in ethics has been used with some 
success by such investigators as Hoffding, Duprat, and Richet. It is evident 
(3) that the results of psychology upon sociology are great. Finally, (4) we 
have consequences of psychology for metaphysics. Since it deals with the 
great laws of mental process it provides the clearest way to metaphysics. 

In addition to these theoretical consequences we find certain practical 
applications of modern psychology. The first of these (1) is upon pedagogy, 
which up to very recent times was mainly founded on empirical data with 
regard to the instruction of children and which has mainly pursued the same 
object in its experimental work almost up to the present day. Work along 
these lines has been done to a certain extent and Binet has even tried to syn- 
thesize the new scientific with the older empirical views. The second ap- 
plication of psychology is (2) that of psychotherapy. This has been mainly 
confined to two forms of treatment, by hypnosis and by persuasion, and to a 
mixed form, suggestion in a state of consciousness; but these all are to a certain 
extent undesirable and are usually practiced without a clear knowledge and 
direction from psychology. But the application of psychology to the cure of 
abnormal states need by no means be confined to these two methods. It 
should, in the first place, be based on exact psychological knowledge of the 
particular subject of treatment; in the second place it should employ thera- 
peutic means arising from our general psychological knowledge; and should 
make use of every means of cure accessible both to psychology and to medicine. 
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In regard to the application of psychology to (3) practical morality, it will be 
sufficient to point out that our present estimates of an individual's moral 
character are dependent on the observation of particular, momentary actions 
and not on any real comprehension of the act or of the real moral agent; and 
that, as our psychology provides us with a real test, we come ever more to see 
that the Socratic theory of crime as error is to a very great extent true. In 
the individual practical life, too, (4) we have to observe the applications of 
psychology which can, first, give us a basis of freedom in the sense of compre- 
hension, and, from this, the possibility of a morality of action; and secondly, 
the great development of our inner life, which is the highest possibility of human 
personal life. 

F. R. Prout. 

Les formes de la vie psychologique et lews conditions organiques d'apris Cabanis. 

F. Colonna d'Istria. Rev. de Met., XX, 1, pp. 25-47. 

Two sets of conditions determine the psychological life, those within the 
organism, age, sex, temperament, and disease; and those either wholly or 
partially without the organism, regime and climate. With increasing age 
there is greater complexity of structure and solidification of the tissues. In 
infancy the coordination between body and brain is practically perfect. Two 
changes come with adolescence, the breast rather than the head becomes the 
center of congestions, and the organs of generation become active. The new 
bodily sensations stimulate the imagination and affections. Maturity is 
marked by a thinning of the fluids and a concretion of the solids of the body. 
The mental tendencies then settle into a more forceful and consistent character. 
The sexual life passes from a period of indecision in infancy to the decisive 
changes of puberty. On the physical side, there is an increase in nervous 
irritability, and in the cerebral energy which usually accompanies the activity 
of glands; on the mental side, an increase in restlessness, tendency to reverie, 
and the impulse to love. The accentuation of audacity in the boy and timidity 
in the girl points to the inevitable partition of kinds of activity. The end of 
the sexual life is marked by the lessening of certain affections and the puri- 
fication and deepening of others. The ancient classification of temperaments 
into four kinds on the basis of the predominance of a certain humor is incom- 
plete and partially unsound. With big lung capacity, good circulation, and 
muscular suppleness usually goes an agreeable and benevolent, but not a force- 
ful or profound disposition. The bilious temperament is characterized by an 
habitual restlessness, due to the fact that the circulation cannot overcome the 
effects of the bile. The melancholic temperament usually accompanies a 
narrow chest and constriction of the organs. In this case, great vigor and 
sensitivity coexist with a feeling of constraint. The muscular and nervous 
temperaments are opposed in that the former results from a feeling of brute 
force combined with slight sensitivity, while the latter results from unusual 
cerebral activity with but a weak muscular basis. 

Katherine Everett. 
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Foundations and Sketch- Plan of a Conational Psychology. S. Alexander. 

Br. J. Ps., IV, 3 and 4, pp. 239-267. 

This paper is an attempt to outline, in a tentative way, the main features of 
a conational psychology. It attempts, therefore, first to show that conation 
is the only mental element. To do this, the author divides experience into 
two elements, the experiencing act and the thing experienced; the former he 
calls sensation, perception, etc., and the latter the sensum, perceptum, etc. 
He holds, however, that psychology is not concerned with the latter, since 
it is non-mental, though not necessarily physical, in character. This leaves 
conation of course as the universal form of consciousness, and as the only 
psychological element. Conation has, however, two fundamental forms, the 
practical and the speculative; the first of which is characterized by the fact 
that it attempts to alter the external world, and the second by the fact that, 
though action is present in principle, it is nevertheless inhibited. All con- 
ation, therefore, is volitional in character. But given conation as the only 
form of consciousness, the problem of psychology is to describe in detail the 
various forms which this mental process assumes at the different levels of life. 
It must show, in short, the modifications which consciousness undergoes in 
sensation, perception, etc. This plan of treatment is then applied in outline 
and in a wholly tentative manner to such mental processes as sensation, 
perception, wish, association of ideas, desire, expectation and memory, think- 
ing, judgment, etc. Feeling and external movement, however, are not con- 
sidered. 

A. H. Jones. 

Le caractere normatif et le caractere scientifique de la morale. Fr. d'Haute- 

feuille. Rev. de Met., XIX, 5, pp. 759-779. 

Both the traditional and the scientific doctrines of morality are attempts to 
ground practice in theory, virtue in knowledge. The traditional method of 
teaching morality is inefficient, because good conduct is not induced by rules 
derived deductively after the fashion of geometrical formulae; neither is a 
metaphysic of morals a successful formulation of moral conduct, for such a 
metaphysic cannot apply to that moral experience with which it has nothing 
in common. Similarly, scientific or sociological ethics which treats as social 
facts those rules, commands, and prohibitions that the traditional ethics treats 
as metaphysical concepts, lacks efficiency, because in confining itself to the 
external and social aspects of conduct, it ignores the preeminent moral fact 
of the internal life of the individual. Moral living is an art, the practice of 
which springs from personal desires and ideals; and to this art, theory is sub- 
sequent and subsidiary, not prior and fundamental. The will cannot be in- 
structed, but must be nourished by inspiration and guided by virtuous ex- 
ample. In short, the doctrine of morality is not a science, but a fine art which 
determines the value and end of life. The founding of morality upon the 
intimate experience and ideals of individuals might appear to lead to anarchy 
in moral conduct; but in morals, as in every other sphere of human activity, 
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there is unanimity of practice and ideals among those competent to judge and 
act. 

Katherine Everett. 

Lebenswerte und Kulturwerte. Heinrich Rickert. Logos, II, I, pp. 131- 

166. 

It is customary nowadays to characterize whole periods of history by a single 
catchword; indeed, it is considered to be a new method of recording history. 
That this is an inadequate procedure in considering the entire culture of 
periods, needs no proof. However, catchwords may in many cases accurately 
indicate particular tendencies and have a real value when used in that way. 
Such a word characterizing the controlling tendency of the philosophy of to-day, 
is the expression 'life.' An idea of value or some concept to which a value is 
attached is the basis of any world philosophy. The biological philosophy 
though perhaps not caring for the term value is no exception to the rule. It 
considers life to be the highest good; and all culture and institutions are eval- 
uated from its standpoint. From this point of view Nietzsche may well 
be considered one of the most interesting and influential of the biologists. 
Nietzsche's 'desire for power' corresponds to the 'desire for life,' and his 
'superman' is the man with the greatest amount of 'life' in him. What dif- 
ferentiates Nietzsche from others is only his aristocratic tendency. From 
thought of this type results a biological economy in which an attack on the 
institution of marriage is an extreme instance. A peculiar outgrowth of this 
biological economy is the estimation of cultural development in terms of phys- 
ical energy units 'at the service of life,' in the form of machinery, etc. Prag- 
matism is another case to be cited. Mind and its functioning are valuable in 
so far as they serve life. This biological view results in a monistic meta- 
physics which attempts to bridge the dualism of matter and spirit through 
the concept of life. Culture then becomes dependent on such a metaphysics, 
and its values are to be understood merely as a development and refinement of 
the universal life principle itself. Among these biological metaphysical theories 
are some of various degrees of idealism. Even a religious aspect may be de- 
tected in this biological world view. Social life, art and science are the finest 
product of a Pantheistic Nature. Is it possible to equate cultural values and 
life values? In order to decide this question the logical structure of the cul- 
tural philosophy based on a scientific biology must be critically examined; 
and its general premise that a science is able to determine norms and values, 
looked into. Confusion is made in biology as well as in physics; though in 
biology the terms 'organism' and 'development' already have teleological 
implication and value to start with. Thus it is seen that the biological foun- 
dation of cultural philosophy is not only due to a confusion of thought but 
it is apposed by all scientific biology. But this does not mean a degradation 
of biology as is sometimes supposed; but on the contrary an elevation to a 
position of independence. Another question presents itself: Has not life, if 
not the equivalent of the highest good, some other basic value in itself? It 
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is first necessary to clearly define what we mean by life. After careful con- 
sideration we find no value in life itself excepting that which is superimposed 
from without — from some other principle which we value as a good. It was 
not always so. At the dawn of history, knowledge and culture existed for 
life. In Greece, for the first time this relation was reversed. The biological 
overemphasis of to-day is therefore a return to primitive barbarism. The 
various sciences may be classified in the order of their relation to life. All 
of them deal directly with the non-living or intellectual phase of phenomena. 
A certain dualism or opposition is discoverable here. Art is closer to life than 
is science; and yet even for art, life itself has no aesthetic value. Art tries to 
represent the ideal rather than to accurately copy the actual. Ethics, in its 
subordination of the merely living to its own values, develops in some respects 
an even greater opposition. We find the maximum proximity to life in religion 
— but its emphasis, however, is the most distant from the purely biological 
life. It is thus seen that the merely living can never itself be a source of value 
but must always be subordinated to some cultural value. 

Henry Mayer. 

Les Jugements de valeur et la Conception positive de la morale. M. S. Gillett. 

Rev. des Sci. Phil, et Theol., VI, I, pp. 5-31. 

The value- judgments of modern philosophy are nothing more or less than a 
return in another guise of the old "judgments of essence" (formal and final) 
which science has so rigorously banished. In a review of two papers before 
the Congress at Bologna (published in the Revue de MSlaphysique et de Mo- 
rale) by Durkheim and Belot, the author aims to prove that the attempt to 
derive value-judgments from judgments of existence or of reality fails to ac- 
count for either their theoretical or their practical value. The theological 
conception of morality alone accounts for value-judgments by deriving them 
from judgments of essence, ultimately from the conception of the Supreme 
Being. The social ideal of Durkheim can not be derived from mere obser- 
vation of society; in its content it passes beyond the bounds of science, the 
world of existence, into the realm of metaphysics, of essence, of reason. Neither 
the individual nor society has an adequate raison d'Ure apart from the con- 
ception of the Absolute; the social ideal is left hanging in midair unless it is 
attached to the Supreme Ideal, i. e., God; the Positive conception of Ethics 
must find its basis and justification in the larger conception of theological 
ethics. 

Harry L. Taylor. 

De la valeur pratique d'une morale fondee sur la science. J. M. Lahy. Rev. 

Ph., XXXVII, 2, pp. 140-166. 

Like everything which is not yet in fixed form, the new morality is not 
perceived by the majority. It is less a morality which is sketched here than 
an ideal of action, founded on scientfic knowledge. Whether we can have 
scientific morality or not, it is possible to base morality on science. Christian 
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morality, like other systems, has been determined by the collective thought of 
twenty centuries. The new morality will be similarly affected by the progress 
of the sciences. The particular science affecting it is sociology, which shows 
how morality depends on a people's conception of the universe, of life, and of 
man's destiny, and how morality varies with the progress of knowledge. For- 
merly the notion of God furnished a model to follow and forced believers to rise 
above their personal desires toward the attainment of harmony between them 
and their social group. Science offers the same stimulus and more certitude. 
Religious rites and scientific technique were closely associated in primitive 
times, but have diverged so widely in their evolution, that no trace of their 
common past remains. Nothing in the methods of research in religion is 
akin to those of science. In religion, intuition, uncriticized sensations, in- 
ternal persuasion, are alone considered. The degree of certitude in science 
and religion is best found by an analytic study of the methods of science. 
There are four moments in the method of science: observation, experimentation, 
criticism, and hypothesis. In religion the starting point is certitude; in science 
certitude is the goal. Religion defines and limits the means to be used; science 
leaves the judgment free and keeps curiosity on the alert for the unknown. 
Religion limits man to God and forbids him to conceive anything outside of 
God. Science opens the way to every aspiration. In offering the spirit a 
method, it systematizes and harmonizes the mind and thus acts upon the moral 
life. The intuitive formulse of the past were not wholly empty, for they tended 
to establish rules of conduct capable of disciplining men; but rules based upon 
ideas poorly supported by experience and not demanding any critical effort 
from the individual, remain only partly efficacious. The apostolic precepts 
have done nothing to suppress violence in the individual, because they never 
explained its physiological causes. Science does explain them and enables 
man to control them. Religions, with their fixity of ideals, have lost the power 
to organize an ideal in harmony with positive knowledge. Science in morality 
means an ideal indefinitely perfectible, supported by stable principles. Those 
who are alarmed by the disappearance of religions have not reflected suf- 
ficiently on the grandeur of the new ideal. Every man who possesses the max- 
imum of exact knowledge acquired in his epoch, though not acquired by his 
own efforts, can control his actions, because science gives precise, even if 
relative answers to the questions he puts, and they suffice for the limits of his 
existence. 

Alma R. Thorne. 

Medicwal German Mysticism. Kuno Francke. Har. Theol. Rev., Vol. V, 

No. i, pp. II0-I2I. 

Mediseval German Mysticism was a revival of Neoplatonism. One thought 
prevails throughout. The essential goal of human life is a return from the 
many into the one. For Master Eckhart, the whole universe, from the 
highest state of pure spirituality to the lowest worm in the dust emanates 
from one eternal will. The trinity is its highest expression. A mythical birth 
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of divine forms continues unceasingly in the highest regions of spiritual ex- 
istence. Into the visible world the divine constantly discharges itself. Only 
here does the divine find its fullest expression. In the finite world man alone 
can free himself from dead matter. Eckhart is a forerunner of modern Pan- 
theism. In Suso, the emotional tendency of German mysticism reaches its 
climax. He imagines Eternal Reason as a beautiful maiden. His writings 
range from naturalism to rhapsody. In Tauler German mysticism reaches 
its fullest popular influence and its sanest and most rational form. He strives 
for a reconciliation between duties to society and the divine inner conscious- 
ness. He lays chief emphasis on the striving of man towards perfection. 
Honest labor is more pleasing to God than an eccentric revelling in high in- 
spirations and senseless imitation. When through all kinds of exercises the 
outward man is connected with the inward, reasonable man, God will descend 
into his heart. 

M. W. Paxton. 

The Essence of Tragedy. Horace M. Kallen. Int. J. E., XXII, 2, pp. 179- 

202. 

Socrates, in the Symposium identifies the genius of tragedy with that of 
comedy. Whereas Plato was so much interested in the highest good that he 
lost all sense of the independent objectivity of good things, Aristotle was so 
much interested in each thing apart, including the highest good, that his 
sense of their interconnection is not obviously clear, or strong. Hence Plato 
considers Art immoral and it is left for Aristotle to formulate its standards. 
His interpretation is that tragedy is no more than imitation and his analysis 
is mainly of immediate technicalities. The drama has its origin in religious 
needs. The mystery of self-asserting Dionysus grew into the negation we 
call fate. The mystery of atoning Christ grew into the tragedy of character. 
The spirit of Romanticism is the spirit of adventure. Nothing is, perhaps, so 
free as the interchange of the two sentiments, tragic and comic. Valuation 
is what makes tragedy. Comedy annihilates the rival, tragedy destroys the 
beloved. In tragedy there is a conflict of values resulting in a victory for 
one of them, and the catastrophe must drag the spectator down with it. 
The divergence of Sophocles and Aristophanes culminates in the problematic 
chances of Ibsen, which are tragic or comic as one chooses. The essence 
of Tragedy is a duel between two excellences, which cannot endure together, 
the meeting of incompatible values. 

M. W. Paxton. 



